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SUP PRESENTS PRESIDENT DAVID O. McKAY WITH 
HONORARY LIFE MEMBERSHIP IN SOCIETY-UNVEIL BUST 



President and Sister David O. McKay arrive at famous SUP Pioneer Village for a 
private tour of the fabulous collection of early Utah arts and crafts, and with the 
majestic Wasatch Mountains as a fitting back drop, admire the Village’s magnfi* 
cent black team . . . 


Opportunities For SUP 
Craft Chapters 

SUP offers special interest opportu¬ 
nities to every eligible Son be he phy¬ 
sician, wheelwright, musician or farm¬ 
er, through the unique method of form¬ 
ing local chapters built around a speci¬ 
fic craft. For instance why not: 

A Truman 0. Angel Chapter for arch- 
tects, professional engineers? 

A George Careless Chapter for Sons 
who play musical instruments? 

An Evan Stephens Chapter for Sons 
with a love for song? 

A Salt Lake Theatre Chapter for those 
blessed with the ability to act? 

An Orin Porter Rockwell Chapter for 
peace officers and those closely al¬ 
lied with the law? 

But the list is endless. The oppor¬ 
tunity awaits some special few. Grab 


SUP National Headquarters 
Has Moved To Village 

Your administrative headquarters 
that formerly occupied the suite 313-314 
Zion’s Saving Bank Building at Main 
Street and South Temple in Salt Lake 
City, was moved on November 1st, to 
impressive offices in the administra¬ 
tion building at the SUP Pioneer Vil¬ 
lage, 2998 South Connor Street (2150 
East) Salt Lake City. 

Everything was moved. Desks, files, 
typewriters, records, personnel. 

A telephone has been installed in 
our new location. HUnter 4-1821. 

Chapters and members are urged to 
address all mail and communications 
in the future to us at 2998 South Connor 
Street. 


it, fellows, and let your editor give you 
a great big assist. 


(Editor’s Note: This is a rewrite of the 
story that appeared in The Deseret 
News-Salt Lake Telegram, Oct. 13. 1955) 

The National Society of the Sons of 
Utah Pioneers, October 12th, paid a spe¬ 
cial tribute to President David 0. 
McKay. 

The society presented President 
McKay with an honorary life member¬ 
ship and unveiled a bust of the Church 
leader sculptured by Torleif S. Knaphus, 
noted Salt Lake City artist. 

Presentation of an engraved certifi¬ 
cate and a gold membership card and 
the unveiling of the bust took place at a 
dinner honoring President and Mrs. 
McKay at Pioneer Village, 2998 Connor 
St. 

President McKay was cited by the 
pioneer group for “his great service to 
his fellowmen in the advancement of 
knowledge in the field of education and 
in deep appreciation of his leadership 
in preserving and furthering the ideals 
of our pioneer parents.” 

In response to the honor conferred 
upon him, President McKay expressed 
apprecation for the work of the associa¬ 
tion and lauded them for their industry 
in preserving the relics which recalled 
the contribution of the pioneres. 

“The younger generation is prone to 
forget what it owes to those pioneers,” 
he said as he recalled many of the ex¬ 
ploits of another generation, who laid 
the foundation for roads, buildings and 
communities in the west. 

President McKay told of the hard¬ 
ships of the pioneers as he recalled his 
grandmother who walked across the 
plains and gave up her seat in the wag¬ 
on to another unable to walk. He spoke 
of his parents and their life in Scotland 
and expressed gratitude for the mission¬ 
ary who carried them the Gospel. “We 
owe much to these grandparents of 
ours,” he said, “who left their homes 
and after months on the ocean walked 
across the plains and helped to build 
the communities in these valleys.” 

“This has been a most memorable 
night . . . intensely thrilling,” he ob¬ 
served, “The sound the feet of those 
black horses made over the graveled 
roads of your Village was music to my 
ears. We have truly lived in another 

See McKay, page 2) 
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President and Sister David 0. McKay are now iseated comfortably in the 140-year- 
old phaeton driven by ElRoy Nielsen, curator of livestock for the Village, and will 
take an extensive tour of the Village* grounds accompanied by Brother and Sister 
Joel E. Ricks. Dr. Ricks is president of the Utah State Historical Society and 
First Vice President of the National Society of the Sons of Utah Pioneers. 
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Monthly Business Letter 
For Chapter Officers 

- Your national office is going to in- 
! augurate a monthly business letter for 
1 chapter officers with the first issue in 
I the mails before November 25th. This 
| will be a special approach to the dis- 
' cussion of the inter-relationship of chap- 
; ters to chapters and to the national or- 
ganization. We shall try to solve some 
of the difficulties of chapter adminis- 
; tration by an exchange of experiences. 
As many chapter helps will be given as 
possible. The letter will poke around in 
such areas as: Collecting annual dues, 
record keeping, program planning, 

; chapter projects and activity, how to get 
, committees to work, group or audience 
participation, Chapter publicity, what 
to do with delinquent members, etc... 
etc. Wish us well. 


McKAY .... (Cont’d from page 1) 
world this evening. The entire Village, 
the carriage houses, the old country 
store, impresses me with these two emo¬ 
tions: What we owe to our pioneer par¬ 
ents, a^d how prodigal we are of the 
things which should be preserved to 
their memory . . .and for future genera¬ 
tions. 

“Any group of men who will perpetu¬ 


ate relics, old homes, a pioneer village 
such as this, deserve the everlasting 
plaudits and tributes of the communi¬ 
ty, and I pay you honor, Brother and 
Sister Sorensen, and Sons of Utah Pio¬ 
neers. Since 5:00 o’clock I think I have 
caught the mission of your Society. Au¬ 
thors do in books and artists do in pic¬ 
tures what you are doing in reality. I 
hope that more in our towns and our 
counties will realize the importance of 
what you are undertaking. 

It takes men of vision ... not only 
men who are willing to give. We have 
met such a man tonight. I thank you. 
God bless you . . . you not only have a 
great collection of pioneer culture, but 
you have given it a spiritual back¬ 
ground, and that is what will make it 
truly great. May you live to realize the 
fullness of this great project.” 

Attending the dinner were national 
officers and chapter presidents of the 
Sons of Utah Pioneers, and their wives. 

Officers present were Horace A. Sor¬ 
ensen, Salt Lake City, president; Dr. 
Joel E. Ricks, Logan; Dr. Jay B. Hunt, 
Provo; Dr. Carl J. Christensen, Salt 
Lake City, and A. L. Smith, Ogden, 
vice presidents; Dr. David E. Miller, 
Salt Lake City, historian; Milton V. 
Backman, Salt Lake City, judge advo¬ 
cate; James E. Burns, Bountiful, chap- 


Combined Meeting of Nat'l 
And Chapter Officers 

Plans are now underway to hold a 
combined meeting of Chapter and na¬ 
tional officers Friday afternoon and 
early evening, December 9th. Further 
information will be sent direct to all 
chapter officers within ten days. 

The purpose of this mutual get-to¬ 
gether is to discuss common problems 
and set up common objectives. Many 
things can be aired in such a group that 
will benefit all of us. . We can become 
better united, better oriented, and better 
agreed on what should be done and how 
it should be approached. 

As many officers from each chapter 
as possible are urged to 'attend. The 
conference will probably be held at the 
Pioneer Village, and it will probably be¬ 
gin about 5:00 P.M. It will probably 
be closed around 8:30 P.M. with a din¬ 
ner that will probably cost about $2.00 a 
plate to cater. Now let’s hear from 
the field about this suggestion. 


lain; Lawrence S. Pinnock, Salt Lake 
City, treasurer and H. Ward McCarty, 
executive secretary. 

Ernest R. McKay of Ogden, and Dr. 
Joel E. Ricks of Logan, were the com¬ 
mittee* that planned the ceremonies. 
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, . , The delighted expression on President McKay’s face, as the phaeton stops 
in front of the Pioneer Village administration building is complimentary beyond 


words . . . . 


November 

—Courtney Cottam 

Now, when November’s melody is heard 

Upon the world’s great rust and amber- 
ed harp, 

Lingering as the call of a winter-bird 

In lonely looning when the winds blow 
sharp, 

It plays a threnody among the stalks 

Of roses, now betrayed by fall’s em¬ 
brace; 

Then strums a pagan chant on xeaf- 
strewn walks, 

And hums an age-old hymn through 
bare twig lace. 

Through my wild heart this rhapsody is 
sung, 

That throbbing, beats in unison with 
these, 

The stubble-pattern of fields; the trees 

In filigree against the sky, star-flung. 

November’s melody is bitter bright, 

Yet brings a quiet, memoried delight. 
—by permission; 

Relief Society Magazine. 



Nicholas G. Morgan, Sr., president of the 
SUP Memorial Foundation, examines the 
fine marker erected by the Foundation to 
identify the spot at Main Street and 1st 
South where the transcontinental tele¬ 
graph lines were connected October 18th, 
1861. This is the fourth great memorial 
in bronze to be prepared by the Founda¬ 
tion under the dynamic direction of presi¬ 
dent Morgan. The other three are: The 
Lincoln statue at New Salem, Illinois; 
the Daniel C. Jackling statue in the ro¬ 
tunda of the state capital, and the Lycur- 
gus statue recently presented to Greece. 
The artist for the telegraph marker 
shown in our photo is Ortho Fairbanks 
who achieved a unique perfection in 
catching in bronze the locale of the orig¬ 
inal 1861 scene. Guest speaker at the 
unveiling was William H. Watts, National 
Manager of Community Relations, Wes¬ 
tern Union Telegraph, New York City. 


Utah's First Capitol 

Lamont F. Toronto, Secretary of State. 

When Pauvan Valley was first visited 
by white men has not been determined 
precisely. Father Escalante in 1776 
passed to the west of present Fillmore. 
So Utah’s first exploration by white 
man, did not touch upon Fillmore. It 
waited for a later explorer, an Ameri¬ 
can sent out by the United States Topo¬ 
graphical Engineers, Lt. John Charles 
Fremont to make the first recorded 
observation of Pauvan Valley. 

Following Fremont by five years, a 
Mormon exploring party headed by 
Parley P. Pratt passed through and 
carefully observed the surrounding re¬ 
sources. In fact, a portion of this par¬ 
ty was forced to spend part of the win¬ 
ter of 1849 to 1850 on the banks of a 
stream named Camp Creek in remem¬ 
brance of the event. This stream was 
known as Nu-quin by the Indians but 
later became known as Chalk Creek, 
which name it still bears. 

Site For Government Seat Decided 

It is quite possible that the idea of 
making Pauvan Valley the seat of the 
Territorial Government took place in 
the spring of 1851, when Governor Brig¬ 
ham Young and party made their ex¬ 
amination of central Utah; for at the 
next meeting of the Territorial Leg¬ 
islature (October 4, 1851), Millard Coun¬ 
ty was created with Fillmore as its 
county seat. Fillmore was also named 
the site for the location for the capital 
of Utah. 

4 Men Choose Site of Building 

On the same day, (October 4, 1851) 


Governor Young was authorized to ap* 
point a committee to proceed to Fill¬ 
more and locate the exact site for the 
new building. Four men were subse¬ 
quently chosen to perform this func¬ 
tion. They were Orson Pratt, Albert 
Carrington, Jesse W. Fox and William 
C. Staines—all prominent men in church 
and civic affairs. Orson Pratt was an 
Apostle of the Mormon Church, teacher 
at the University of Deseret, and soon 
to be elected to the Territorial Council. 
William C. Staines was a farmer, mer¬ 
chant, first Territorial Librarian, mem¬ 
ber of the Salt Lake City Council and 
Director of the Deseret Agricultural 
and Manufacturing Society. Albert Car¬ 
rington was Regent of the University of 
Deseret, former Assessor and Collet 
tor of Taxes for the State of Deseret 
and subsequently Editor of the Deseret 
News. Jesse Fox was Territorial Sur* 
veyor and a school teacner. The com¬ 
mittee accompanied by Governor 
Young, Heber C. Kimball, George A. 
Smith, Lt. General Daniel H. Wells, 
Horace S. Eldredge, Judge Zerabbabel 
Snow, Indian-Agent Rose and others 
(15 men and 3 boys in all) left Salt 
Lake on October 21, 1851 and arrived 
at Fillmore on October 28. The site for 
the capitol was selected, and Jesse W. 
Fox proceeded to lay out the capital 
city. The committee completed its task 
and soon returned to Salt Lake and sub¬ 
mitted its report to the legislature. It 
reads in part: 

Continuing our examinations, we 
reached Nu-Quin (Chalk Creek) in 
Pauvan Valley. Nu-Quin is a beau¬ 
tiful stream, 14 feet wide by 3 foot 

(See CAPITOL, page 8) 
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Sons Urged To Advertise 
In SUP News 

During the past month a request was 
made of every SUP member to support 
the SUP News with advertising. You 
were asked to run a small professional 
card in a special professional directory 
that has been made a part of the maga¬ 
zine. You were guaranteed that your mes¬ 
sage would go to 1600 families each 
month. This will prove to be an under¬ 
statement. Actually, by Christmas, 
your message will be seen by some 5000 
adults every thirty days. 

If you have not already responded 
to this request for support in our ad¬ 
vertising, do it now. A quick glance at 
our present directory will identify at 
once those Sons who have rallied to our 
call and whose interest in SUP is def¬ 
initely more than skin deep. We will 
support these brothers. How could we 
do otherwise! 

* * * * 

National Officers Pledged 
To Organize New Chapters 

, Each of your ten national officers 
; has pledged himself ... by request of 
1, our wonderful president ... to personal- 
i ly organize three new SUP chapters dur- 
! ing the winter months and early spring. 
: : These ten men are leading with their 
;; chins, but they are dead set on their 
; obective. Your editor will wager they 
make good. 

What is YOUR chapter planning to 
do? Will you fellows organize a new 
chapter, too? 
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. . . President McKay inspects the Village’s team of long yearlin* oxen, Lars and 
Ben, and allows it brings back recollections of the old farmstead in Huntsville. 
ElRoy Nielsen and president Horace A. Sorensen look on with unfeigned pride . . . 


Dust Of Snow 

—Robert Frost 
The way a crow 
Shook down on me 
The dust of snow 
From a hemlock tree. 
Has given my heart 
A change of mood 
And saved some part 
Of a day I had rued. 


Escalante Chapter Ready 

Our Escalante chapter, the famous 
“Hole-in-the-Rock” chapter, is about 
ready for it’s charter night. The last 
communication from these boys was 
that they already had 40 members but 
were determined to “Go for Broke” and 
make it a grand slam. What a bunch of 
go-getters! What a fine spirit! What 
excellent leadership! More power to you. 



7 Drawer Desk... 
Chair to Match... 
Desk Set. 


$49.95 
9.95 
. 4.95 


Regular price_$64.85 

You Save____$15.00 
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.... President McKay's party is now taken for an extensive ride around the 
Pioneer Village in an authentic ox cart with not a single vestige of modern travel 
in its entire make up. The enthusiastic group peering from beneath the canvas top 
is: ElRoy Nielsen, President David 0. McKay, Horace A. Sorensen, president of 
the National Society of the Sons of Utah Pioneers, Sister McKay, Sister Ricks and 
Dr. Joel E. Ricks, First Vice-President of SUP .... 


THE DISTAFF VIEW 

by Virginia Baker 


When it was suggested that I write 
a monthly column on the goings- 
on at Pioneer Village, I managed to 
keep from jumping up and down and 
clapping my hands, but oh, how I was 
tickled! 

Being known officially as a “writer 
for a news magaine” makes it easy for 
me to ask all kinds of interesting ques¬ 
tions of interesting people. Can't always 
print the juicy morsels I get in answer, 
but it is fun to get the lowdown on who 
was arrested last week and who got 
caught trying to use one of the ancient 
shaving mugs on display in the museum. 

Of course, it’s just as much fun writ¬ 
ing about travels of the Sons. Makes 
me drool and wish I could find a blonde 
millionaire so I could casually fly 
around the world over the weekend. 

But I’ll stay here and have fun talk¬ 
ing to the visitors to the Pioneer Vil¬ 
lage. 

Like Harry Poll. Couple of years 
ago he explained the intricacies of wir¬ 
ing the Sugar House area for Christ¬ 
mas carols. I’m still looking for my 
union card. Surely I passed my exam, 
Brother Harry? 

Like Carl and Alberta Christensen. Af¬ 
ter all those letters I’ve typed to Broth¬ 
er Carl, just now I learn that his wife is 
that sweet witty Berta who writes po¬ 
etry for the Relief Society Magazine. 

Like the whole University of Deseret 
Chapter. Lots of familiar names here 
. . . . C. Lowell Lees, who wrote in a 
line for me in one of his summer plays. 
“Imagine,” I repeated about fifteen 
times . . . Heber Taylor, owner of a 5x8 
Kelsey hand press stashed away in his 
basement or attic. Prints lots of items 
for fun and- ; or profit. 

Like Lois Janke, attractive teacher 
from Hawthorne School. Her father-in- 
law was once my boss. Wonder if he’s 
a member of the SUP? 

Like all the special groups that visit 
the Village ... the Harvard Ward Fire¬ 
side . . . Canyon Rim Ward Sunday 
School class of Althea Bailey . . . Emi¬ 
gration Stake folks shepharded by Clare 
Callister . . . M-Men and Gleaners from 
South Sottonwood Ward with Natelle 
Nichols . . . Canyon Rim 6th Grade with 
teacher, Mrs. Christabell Poulsen . . . 
Cub Scouts brought from Bountiful by 
Mrs. Dan K. Hansen . . . Home Culture 
Club with Ruth Laughlin . . . Mrs. Mer¬ 
ritt’s Community Problems students 
from Irving High School—160 strong . . . 
a group from Coalville, guided through 
the Village by Dick Lambert . . . Haw¬ 
thorne School faculty with Verna Schet- 
tler . . . some Salt Lake Stake people 


. . . Executive Board of the Utah 
Pharmaceutical Assn. . . . SUP Chapter 
presidents and their wives on President 
McKay Night . . . Parley’s 2nd Ward 
with Ed Kresser . . . Brownie Troop No. 
152 . . * 

From Pennsylvania to California— 
that’s the range of hometowns of visi¬ 
tors to the Village in one month. Truly 
the fame of our museum is growing. 

Scandinavian Night At 
Pioneer Village 

We wish that some of our old San¬ 
pete friends who have now grown fat 
and prosperous in Zion would get busy 
and stir up some wide spread interest 
in a formal Scandinavian evening at the 
SUP Pioneer Village. I’m so hungry 
for sweet- soup and skorpor, I could eat 
a bucketful. Let’s invite Grace John¬ 
son and that Scandanavian circle of 
friends, including Eldon Frost, who used 
to meet with Grace and recount Scan¬ 
danavian humor till their sides ached. 
I yearn once more to sit in Ephraim or 
Richfield and hear the priesthood meet¬ 
ing roll call. I dream of those old 
Danish testimonies, those strictly San¬ 
pete funeral sermons, and Manti’s Re¬ 
lief Society roll call. (I also have a 
great and unappeased hunger for good 
Swedish coffee cake and that Melvin 


J. Ballard brand of coffee my grand¬ 
mother used to make ... It said “M. 
J. B.” on the cans, you couldn’t miss 
it.) I want to hear President Horace 
tell about grandfather Sorensen’s taste 
for Danish fish and the time Horace or¬ 
dered so much they had more salt herr¬ 
ing than merchandise in the store. I 
want to saucer and blow my postum 
once more, black, and suck it in through 
a quarter slump of sugar held between 
my front teeth. 

It will be a dark day for Utah when 
this loveable old Scandinavian humor 
and Scandinavian folk ways become 
still more diluted, distant and destroy¬ 
ed. Won’t some one from home please 
start the ball rolling? Get in touch with 
the editor. He’ll give you every assist¬ 
ance. 

C. R. Savage Chapter? 

Is it possible there are enough “shut¬ 
ter-bugs” and Sons who are interested 
in the graphic arts, in and around Salt 
Lake City, Ogden and Provo, to form a 
special C. R. Savage Chapter? Your 
Pioneer Village has the fantastic and 
priceless collection of 60,000 original 
C. R. Savage negatives waiting for some 
group with the necessary know-how to 
work it over. Talk about your El Do¬ 
rados! This is a gold mine if you ever 
saw one. 
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Fillmore's Old State-House 
Museum Given SUP Desk 

By Serbrina C. Ekins 

FILLMORE, Millard County—A his¬ 
toric old desk used by the first State Leg¬ 
islature at Fillmore in 1855 was officially 
presented to the Fillmore State House 
Museum Tuesday, October 18, 1955. 

! Horace A Sorensen, Salt Lake City, 
national president of the Sons of Utah Pi¬ 
oneers, made the presentation. 

The desk is the 1,017th article placed 
in the museum, which attracts some 10,- 
000 visitors each year from the United 
States and foreign countries. 

During Centennial 

Presentation of the desk was made in 
commemoration of the 100th year of the 
museum building which served as Utah’s 
first state capitol. 

Another highlight of the centennial 
celebration was the presentation of the 
Stars and Stripes and the state flag to 
Mrs. Mary Dame, chairman of the 
Daughters of Utah Pioneers State House 
Committee, by Lamont F. Toronto, Utah 
secretary of State. 

While the Millard High School Band 
played “The Star Spangled Banner,” the 
American Legion raised the flags on the 
newly constructed flagpole east of the 
building. 

t Inscribed Plaque 

At the base of the pole is a plaque 
; f inscribed with the words “Dedicated to 
the pioneers of the Old State House Mu¬ 
seum, Fillmore, Utah, by Utah State His¬ 
torical Society.” 

Mr. Toronto outlined the history of 
L Fillmore in a brief address after the 
; ceremony. 

Following the dedication ceremonies a 
M program was held in the Assembly Room 
i of the State House. 

|:J Mrs. Maude C._ Melville, Salt Lake 



Horace A. Sorensen, president of the 
National Society of the Sons of Utah 
Pioneers, presents charter and engrav¬ 
ed 100-year-old bell to Karl B. Hale, 
president of the East Mill Creek Chap¬ 
ter on Charter Night. 9 
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.... The oxen, Ben and Lars, have had a good home at the Village and get two 
enormous square meals of fragrant hay every day. They live in a warm, clean 
barn and have a wonderful two-legged friend to care for them . . . For all this Ben 
and Lars are thankful and they want President McKay to know that they have 
been taught to pray . . . which they do like this. Needless to say. President 
McKay looks on approvingly and quietly whispers, “My, My what will the Sons 
think of next ...” 


Don't Give Up Needle 
Lost In Hay Stack 

During our never-to-be-forgotten trek 
to the Hole, our great and good friend 
Marlon S. Bateman of Utah Power & 
Light Co. lost his reading glasses some¬ 
where on that limitless Escalante des¬ 
ert. They could have been dropped any 
place in a stretch of seventy miles. Mar¬ 
lon asked Randall Lyman and the boys 
at Escalante to take a look the next 
time they were riding out over the trail. 
They did, and sixty days later, Brother 
Bailey of Escalante found them at Sody 
. . . miles from nowhere . . . and mailed 
them to Marlon safe and sound. The 
moral of this isthere just aren’t better 
people anywhere in all the world than 
our many friends in Escalante. God 
bless them. 


City, told of her many visits to Fillmore 
and how she noticed that the old build¬ 
ing was deteriorating. She told of con¬ 
tacting Mrs. Alice Merrill Horne, state 
president, Daughters of Utah Pioneers, 
about having the building restored. 

Mr. Sorensen told the gathering that 
the people should preserve the relics of 
the past generation because they are 
priceless. 


Relics Coming To Village 
From All Over State 

.There is never a day goes by at your 
Pioneer Village that does not bring 
some new gift or information about 
some priceless relic that is available. 
This letter from Judge Jesse P. Rich of 
Logan is illustrative: 

“Dear Horace: We are ready to 
turn the Thatcher Carriage over to 
the Pioneer Village if you will have 
one of your outfits pick it up when 
they come through. If you will let 
us know when.this will be we will 
try to have it ready. You got out a 
good S. U. P. News this month and 
we are expecting you up for charter 
night on November 28th.” 

Nothing succeeds like success . . . 
and YOU, all of you, are the second letter 
in those two magic words: Succeed and 
Success. It’s cooperation like this that 
is making SUP the most startling suc¬ 
cess in the West. Thanks Judge, thanks 
a lot. 

s ^ ^ ^ 

Charter Nights 
Coming Up 

Charter night for Temple Fork Chap¬ 
ter, Logan, Charlie Cazier president, is 
scheduled for November 28th. Anybody 
want to bet on how many they will 
chater with? It will have to be over 64 
if it rings the bell. Bet it will. 
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First Reunion of "Hole-ln- 
The-Rock" Trekkers 

(Editor’s Note: The pictures illustrating 
this article are the work of Karl B. 
Hale and his son. They are taken 
from 32mm. colored slides, projected on 
a 6x6 screen and then shot in B. & W.) 

Fabled old Bus No. 7 ... a bat¬ 
tered veteran of every SUP trek to date 
. . . and still licking its wounds from the- 
“Hole-in-the-Rock” trek, gathered its 
brood a few weeks ago for reunion at 
the canyon home of Brother and Sister 
Karl B. Hale. Everyone allowed that 
the fun and friendship gained through a 
bus trek over a few days draws people 
colser together in mutual understanding 
and appreciation than anything else 
could ever accomplish. Many were 
strangers to start, bur all were fast 
friends at the end. 


for the big busses, so we got out and hit 
the trail over the more wicked grades 
. . . yes, we even pushed the busses 
. . . It seems fun now.” 

Bus 7 was in reality the 5th bus in 
the caravan to the hole. It was also 
the noisiest; in fact, let’s be honest, it 
was a wayward bus . . . and no apolo¬ 
gies to John Steinbeck, Before the trek 
to the “Hole” ended, it had been agreed 
to hold an early fall reunion. Everyone 
bring his pictures and a clean bib. 

Captain Ralph Barnes of Ole’ Num¬ 
ber Seven called the signals and made 
the arrangements. The gals furnished 
piping hot rolls, salads and the savory 
trimmings that make things taste so 
good and, through special arrangements, 
panniers of golden brown friend chick¬ 
en, corn on the cob and baked Idaho 
Russets added to the already groaning 
board. 


. . . “We arrived only because we were 
backed up by these big “six-by-six” 
army prime movers.” Mrs. Karl B. 
Hale and Mrs. Dr. Joe Brewerton stand 
at extreme left, on the rim rock at 
journey’s end. 


Special guests of the bus from out 
the tuneful past were: 

McCarty who choked with emotion, 
And Horace brimming with glee, 
Dick Lambert who’s full of devotion, 
And then there was you and there’s 
me. 


. . . And this is the Colorado River and 
the fabulous “Hole-in-the-Rock” viewed 
from a high point on the north rim of the 
Hole, Wilson Mesa is shown in the back¬ 
ground. The pioneer’s path over this for¬ 
bidding terrain was as difficult as pass¬ 
ing through the “Hole/’ 


That was a night when you couldn’t 
hear Harry Poll above a whisper. So we 
showed the slides and the strips of 
movie film that everyone had brought. 


. . . Lillian Decker Wood stands facing 
the “Hole-in-the-Rock” through which, 
as a tiny girl of four, she saw her father 
and other members of the San Juan 
Mission drive their teams on January 
26, 1880. What are her thoughts? What 
does she see in vision this day? 

And boy, you should have seen the pic¬ 
tures exhibited by Dick Lambert, Ralph 


. . . “Time has been standing still” says President David O. McKay, stepping from 
the mid-twentieth century into the late 1880’s as he enters the old pioneer store 
at the Village. “And all of this merchandise is new too” he observes as President 
Horace Sorensen points out the fabulous stock which could not be reproduced 
or replaced, to our knowledge, in any museum in the country. Sister McKay and 
Sister Ricks are recalling stories of early-day living. 
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.... President McKay examines a brand new 1880 lady’s high lace boot in the 
old store at Pioneer Village. In the rear, contemplating the old water pitchers 
and shelf merchandise is Dr. Joel E. Ricks. In the background is the early Utah 
drug store with its fragrant bottles of drugs. On the show case is a jar of nutmegs' 
and a collection of nutmeg graters. Hanging from the ceiling are purses, mittens, 
corset covers, and fascinators. Note^ the barrel of horseshoes in the rear . . . 


Hale. Many a family tie ' came near 
rupturing that evening. 

Surviving both the victuals, the pot- 
f ables and the kinegraphic arts were the 
following who were identified at a very 
; late hour: 

ft The Horace Sorensens, Jay Hunts, 
Joel Ricks, Carl Christensens. Milt 
| Backmans, Ward McCartys, Dick Lam- 
ij berts, Harry Polls, and Lou Olivies. 

:! The Johnnie Haslams, Garn Hender- 
sons, Merlin: Shaws, Clyde Colletts, 
S Ralph Barnes, Cliff Ludwigs, Jim Can- 
nons, Fred Newsoms, Mont Mahoneys, 
r Joe Brewertons, and Tanner Browns. 

The Ted Harmons, Charles Romneys, 
Kenneth Whites, Mrs. Margaret K. But- 
1 ters, Mrs. Mary Taggert, Kenney White, 
- ; and the Karl B. Hale family who re- 
'mained home that night because as Karl 
: put it, “we had company coinin’.” 


: (CAPITOL . . . Cont’d from page 3) 

deep, with a swift current, a pebbly 
bed and affords a great quantity of 
pure water, even at its present low 
stage. 

Pauvan is a very large, fertile 
valley, reaching northwesterly 
across the Sevier, and Southeasterly 
to the canon of Corn Creek, and 
bounded Northeasterly and South¬ 
westerly by ranges of Mountains 
apparently from 50 to 60 Miles apart. 
This large area presents a rich and 
picturesquely diversified landscape; 
the table lands and their rounded 
points being thickly studed with ce- 
; dar, and the beauty of the valley 
n proper increased by low, short 
ranges of hills, and isolated mounds, 
with the dark shade of their cedars 
ever richly contrasting with the 
lighter green of the summer, or the 
) paler hue of the Autumn grass that 
waves so abundantly and luxuriant¬ 
ly. ly over the remaining level, and 
t; very fertile portions: the whole 
bounded by mountain ranges, here 
lifting high their lone peaks and ser¬ 
rated crests, flanked by bold, and 
H rocky prescipices, their sweeping 
\'\ gracefully around on either hand at 
a lower elevation, with more wood¬ 
ed summits, and anon blending with 
the long western curvature, richly 
mellowed by the blue haze of the 
distance; the continuous outline of 
;; the vast circumference clearly de¬ 
fined in the pure sky of this alti¬ 
tude. 

Arriving at Fillmore at the same 
■ time was the Anson Call party which 
; T had been sent out by the leaders of the 
• Mormon Church to colonize Pauvan Val¬ 
ley. ’She, colonists remained behind 
and began the building of their capital 
city. However, construction on the Cap¬ 
itol was delayed until the following 
: spring. Plans for the building were 


drawn by Truman 0. Angel, who was 
was also architect of the Salt Lake 
Temple. William Felshaw was made 
foreman of construction. Progress was 
slow on the new building. By 1854, al¬ 
most three years after first selection 
of the site, the walls for the structure 
were not yet completed—materials had 
to be hand hewn and moved slowly onto 
the site. After the original appropria¬ 
tion by Congress of $20,000, additional 
funds were not forthcoming from Wash¬ 
ington despite repeated pleas and pe¬ 
titions from Salt Lake. Skilled work¬ 
men were always scarce. Then too, 
new homes, churches, etc., were also 
demanding the attention of all avail¬ 
able hands. 

Legislature of 1855 
Finally by summer 1855, the roof was 
placed on the east wing of the capitol 
and the interior was being rushed to 
completion in time for the Annual Ses¬ 
sion of the Territorial Assembly. Lit¬ 
tle information is now available on the 
degree of readiness of the building when 
the Fifth Annual Session of the legis¬ 
lature convened on December 10, 1855. 
The Council and House organized—se¬ 
lecting Heber C. Kimball for President 
and Jedediah M. Grant for Speaker. 
Tradition has it that the building was 
dedicated the following day (December 
11) by Governor Brigham Young. 

Location Proves Inadequate 
This was the only complete session 


of the legislature held in Fillmore. On 
two other occasions, December 1856 and 
December 1858, the legislature body 
convened in Fillmore only to adjourn 
to Salt Lake City. Technically, the 
capital of Utah remained at Fillmore 
only until the winter of 1856. For on 
December 15 of that year, Salt Lake 
City was made the capital by joint reso¬ 
lution. Fillmore had proved inadequate 
due to lack of housing and lack of in¬ 
dustrial development. From 1858 until 
1927 the capitol suffered from neglect 
and began to decline. Eventually it 
passed to other hands. 

Although details of the transfer of 
the Old State House from Territorial 
ownership to Fillmore City are some¬ 
what obscured, it appears that some¬ 
time after 1872, title to the building 
passed to Fillmore City. Under this 
ownership, it served in many capacities 
for several different organizations— 
school, jail, office building, and church. 
Finally, interested persons in Fillmore, 
realized the historic value of this old 
structure as a museum to house relics 
of Utah’s early history. Consequently 
Mrs. Dame, Mrs Huntsman, Mrs. Mel¬ 
ville, and Governor George H. Dern and 
others were instrumental in having the 
building renovated, and so, today it 
stands as one of the state’s outstanding 
reminders of the plans of empire en¬ 
visioned by the early pioneers. 
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Big Salt Lake Luncheon Club 
Shines At Fall Festival 

—S. R. Keddington 
Salt Lake Luncheon Clubbers and 
their wives, 215 strong, attended the 
Fall Festival Banquet October 19, 1955 
at the Park Stake Gym. Headed by 
Chairman Ed Q. Cannon, the committee 
with Alvin Keddington, Fred Pingree 
and Hoyt Brewster arranged a colorful 
setting and a fine dinner. Richard R. 
Lyman pronounced the invocation and 
following the dinner J. Arthur Knudsen 
told stories in a delicious Scandinavian 
dialect. Beautiful slide pictures of a trip 
to the Hole-in-the-Rock country high¬ 
lighted the evening, with a history of 
the country given by Doctor David E. 
Miller. President Carl Christensen 
commented on the trip to the Hole-in- 
the-Rock, the coming wealth of the 
country and the importance of this area 
with the present development of ura< 
nium. Dinner music was provided by 
the Harmony Strings with Rilla Rieger, 
Afton Woofenden, Lucille McDonald and 
Afton Sullivan. 

Correction 

We are happy to correct an error 
appearing in the October issue of the 
SUP News. On page 11 we erroneously 
captioned a picture “Delicate Arch” 
when the facts are that this arch is the 
Metate Arch, so named by our great 
and good friend Edson Alvy, vice-presi¬ 
dent of our Escalante Hole-in-the-Rock 
chapter because an indian metate 
(stone for grinding corn) was discover¬ 
ed under or near the arch when it was 
first located. This error of your editor 
just emphasiezs how easy it is to go off 
half-cocked without the facts. There is 
more spurious history launched in this 
manner than in any other. Help your 
editor by speaking up when errors ap¬ 
pear. 

National Society Extends 
Sympathy To President Frank 
Munns and Family 

It is with deep sympathy and regret 
that we learn of the double tragedy in 
the family of President Frank Munns 
of the Golden Spike chapter. On Sep¬ 
tember 28th, his son's little daughter 
passed away, and on September 30th, 
his daughter living in New York lost 
her little girl. Great love and com¬ 
passion is extended to Brother Frank 
from his countless SUP brothers. 

Lovely Lady Makes Gift 
To Box Elder Chapter 

We have it on very good authority 
that Sister W. H. Barnard, gracious 
wife of First Vice-President of our Box 
Elder chapter, has presented the boys 
with a fine Utah State Flag to be used 
on all special occasions and whenever 
the chapter meets. God bless this won- 
derful woman. 



. . . President Sorensen doubles in this scene as an 1890 druggist as he presides 
in this early Utah apothecary. Note the bottles of bulk and crude drugs, the rows 
of old patent medicines, the kerosene lamp, the familiar pottery on the top shelf 
and the paper bag holder. Our party from 1. to r. Mrs. Horace Sorensen, Mrs. 
Ricks, President McKay, Mrs. McKay and President Sorensen .... 



I /rs GOOD 


SUP Members 
Are Making Bratten's 
TheirSalt Lake Eating 
Headquarters 


ONE SON SAID: u It's the best sea food I've 


\ 
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Those Cooperative 
Scandinavians 

William Mulder, University of Utah 

Cooperation was ingrained in Scan¬ 
dinavian Mormon experience. Born of 
necessity, it took numerous forms, 
sometimes amounting to a ritual, like 
Ephraim's harvesting of the wild hay 
from the common meadow. As Lowry 
Nelson remembers, no one was to cut 
hay until after midnight of July 25th, 
the day after the annual holiday com¬ 
memorating the arrival of the Mormon 
pioneers. The harvesters, each one 
eager to get to the best hay first, would 
attend a community dance until the 
stroke of twelve, when all would yoke 
up their oxen and shout them on to 
the hayfield. There each man, without 
assistance, cut a swath with a scythe 
around the hay he wanted, but he was 
not to encircle more than he could cut, 
singlehanded, in one day. Any left 
standing at the close of the day fell to 
all comers. After the first day there 
were no restrictions. Because the mea- 
iow lay equidistant from three settle¬ 
ments, inter-community rights had to 
be established. One of the apostles de¬ 
cided which area should belong to each 
community. In time the hay lands, 
like the farm lands, were allotted to 
individuals in the three towns, each man 
receiving a frontage of three rods. 

* Sfs i&i * 

The erection of Mt. Pleasant’s fort 
wall in 1859 fell to four companies, each 
company divided into tens with their 
captains, and four general overseers, 
one for each side of the wall. The 
“first ten, north line” were English, 
Yankee, and Scotch. The “second ten, 
north line” were all Scandinavians un¬ 
der Andrew Madsen, captain, as were 
the “third ten, south line.” All other 
tens were mixed, but dominantly Scan¬ 
dinavian: 69 out of the 117 who built 
the wall, were the names familiar as 
those appearing only recently on the 
passenger manifests of emigrant ves¬ 
sels where they had first learned to 
work together under “captains of ten” 
in conducting shipboard affairs. The 
wall, 26x26 rods, 12 feet high, 4 feet 
thick, tapering to two at the top, was 
completed in 18 V 2 days, with each man’s 
labor scrupulously recorded for his own 
time and “team time” and “wagon 
time” if he had used them. Boys were 

credited with half a man’s time. 

* * # * 

Ditches, like walls, were cooperative. 
Bear River, which Scandinavians began 
as a “cellar city” in 1868, dug an irriga¬ 
tion canal from the Malad River to the 
“Big Field” with shovels, wooden 
plows, |nd the “Mormon scraper”—the 
old tongue scraper, as Lucinda Jenson 
recalls. The raising of the flag at sev¬ 
en one morning was the community 
signal that the water was ready to be 


turned in, and every man assembled 
at the center of the fort. Under Presid¬ 
ing Elder Niels Nielsen, with shovel 
and . spade over their shoulders and 
knapsacks on their backs, they march¬ 
ed like soldiers to the field to dig the 
network of irrigation ditches that had 
been surveyed. They did not know they 
were letting an enemy into their gates: 
the alkali waters of the Malad in a few 
years would render their land worth¬ 
less and send them away dejected to 
try again elsewhere. 

But meanwhile, looking to a future 
they believed in, they ran a cooperative 
farm of four survey sections where 
most of the young people in the com¬ 
munity sooner or later served a valu¬ 
able apprenticeship, their wages fifty 
cents to a dollar a day, paid partly in 
tithing scrip and partly in co-op store 
coupons. The community bought a bull 
to improve their herds and in a unique 
insurance program agreed to contribute 
toward reimbursing any man who lost 
livestock on the range. 

Sft # * # 

Sending wagons to the frontier after 
dependent immigrants during the 1860’s 
was another form of cooperation born 
af need and brotherhood. Every settle¬ 
ment provided a quota of teams, and 
the Scandinavians, remembering the as¬ 
sistance they had themselves received, 
ungrudgingly donated manpower and 
equipment in answer to the annual call: 
“Pres Coats urged us to assist the 
Bishop and respond to every call and 
more especially how to assist in raising 
Quota of teams for the Emigration of 
the poor and all who spoke urged and 
in their feelings seemed to respond to 
this call believing it to be Dictated by 
the Holy Spirit.” “December 1, 1861, 
selected to go east the following spring 
to gather the poor: Peter Frederiksen, 
Hans Poulsen, Soren Rasmussen, Niels 
Waldemarson.” Six wagons, twenty-six 
yoke of cattle, six teamsters, and one 
horseman, “well equipped for a long 
journey,” accordingly left on April 16, 
to return on October 5 “with a number 
of emigrants who desired to locate at 
Mt. Pleasant.” When the teamsters 
came back from the frontier in 1866 
with survivors of the “cholera train,” 
Mt. Pleasant took in fifty-three orphans 
who were “distributed among the Saints 
in the city who applied for them.” 

* * * * 

Another community task incumbent 
upon the villager, the citizen of his coun¬ 
try, as much as the Kingdom, was mili¬ 
tary duty, particularly urgent during In¬ 
dian dangers. Sanpete’s veterans of the 
Schleswig-Holstein war formed the Sil¬ 
very Grays, Mt. Pleasant held a party in 
August, 1865, “in honor of the boys who 
had just returned from their hard and 
dangerous expedition to Green River in 
pursuit of Indians,” an escapade in the 
Black Hawk conflict. The following day 


the “standing army” left equipped for 
an Indian campaign, taking up tempo¬ 
rary stations in the hay fields to be 
ready in a moment’s notice “and at 
the same time have an opportunity of 
cutting their hay.” 

Mendon in Cache Valley held its three 
days muster on Logan Island in Septem¬ 
ber 1869: “As usual a good time was 
had and much appreciated. There was 
some of the brethren who was care¬ 
less and did not turn out to those drills, 
but it was as much a duty to muster 
the drill and have guns and ammuni¬ 
tion as it was to attend meetings and 
pay Tithing or attend to any other 
duty.” The whole valley worked out a 
system of flag signals: white meant 
danger, red actual hostilities—a distinct 
possibility in the Bannock outbreak of 
1869. The liberty pole was removed from 
the public square in Logan to the bench 
some ninety feet higher, where it could 
be seen by most of the valley settle¬ 
ments. More distant places were warn¬ 
ed by courier. 

^ 

An informal cooperative activity, 
born not of danger but of equally press¬ 
ing economic need was freighting pro¬ 
duce from village farms to “the City”— 
which was of course Salt Lake City— 
or to the more profitable mining 
camps. Money was scarce and needed 
for taxes, “wedding stakes,” and emer¬ 
gencies. “There was a whole, sum¬ 
mer in which I did not see a dollar in 
money,” remembered John Dorius of 
Ephraim, “Consequently every man 
with a good team and wagon tried to do 
a little freighting to the mines.” Teen¬ 
age boys turned teamsters, many, sons 
of immigrants buying farm land from 
the original pioneers with money earned 
in this way. 

Sanpete, rich in grain and dairy 
products but poor in cash, developed a 
thriving trade with both Salt Lake City 
and the mines. Farmers brought their 
surplus products to the Co-op Store in 
Ephraim or to Peter Christensen’s place 
in Manti, where the freighters loaded up 
for the market. Butter, which came 
in from Scandinavian^/arms in all sizes 
and grades, was dumped into a large 
mixing vat where girls worked it to¬ 
gether into one color and flavor, molded 
it into one-pound squares, and packed 
it in thick wooden boxes. It kept cool 
in the bottom of the wagon underneath 
sacks of flour in turn covered with 
grain. Eggs were packed in oats, 125 
dozen eggs to a box. 

The journey to market was slow and 
hazardous—ten days’ round trip to Salt 
Lake City, a month to southern Nevada, 
two weks to Silver Reef or Frisco in 
southern Utah—but the pay from the 
mines was in gold, and welcome. Team¬ 
sters traveled together for protection 

(See SCANDINAVIANS, page 11) 
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(SCANDINAVIANS...Cont’d from p. 10) 

against highwaymen. “We were paid 
$1.00 per hundred pounds to Frisco and 
75 cents to the other camps regardless 
of distance. Those were the happy days 
of freighting!” 

In Salt Lake City the butter was 
sold on market-row, where retailers 
were glad to get Sanpete’s product. On 
one trip John Dorius, who took turns 
with three other Scandinavians from 
Ephraim in marketing the Co-op’s prod¬ 
uce, had 500 pounds of butter to dis¬ 
pose of but found that its price na 
dropped below what he had paid for it 
at home. He retailed it himself and 
made his profit. Besides butter and 
grain from the farms the freighters took 
woolen goods the women knitted- 
sweaters, sox, and comforters—which 
sold well at the mines, a windfall slight 
but significant to many Scandinavian 
families. 

i>; :;t & 

Fred Curtis Honored 
By Loyal Knights Group 

Fred Curtis, past president of the 
National Society, SUP, and ior 27 years 
a member of the Loyal Knights of The 
Round Table, serving one term as pres¬ 
ident of the Salt Lake City Round Table, 
was tapped last month by the national 
body of the Loyal Knights and elected 
to the office of Vice President for the 
Mountain Division which embraces 
clubs in Colorado, Wyoming, Idaho, New 
Mexico, Nevada, Arizona and Utah. 

This honor came as a surprise to our 
Fred who was sitting quietly home by 
his own fireside while the national 
group met in convention in Seattle and 
wired him they would not accept “No” 
for an answer. Congratulations Fred. 
SUP knows the Knights got the best 

man in the country. 

* * * * 


Anchored 

—Andrew M. Anderson 
My father paused as he plowed his land 
When a sudden wind turned the emerald 
fields 

Into billowing seas. 

The fields in motion, the undulating 
hills, 

The Sawtooth Mountains, and the trans¬ 
fixed crests 
Of the royal Tetons 
Became northern seas on the Danish 
coast. 

And his strong hands 
On the handles of the plow 
Felt a helsman’s wheel. 

But his feet stood firm on this land that 
he loved 

And his heart was anchored to a mighty 
faith. 

—by permission 
Relief Society Magazine 



. . . A bust of President McKay, by noted Utah Sculptor Torlejf S. Knaphus is un¬ 
veiled at the end of the president’s tour of the Village, before a crowd of more 
than seventy chapter and National SUP officers and wives. Our beloved President 
McKay happily poses while the sculptor feverishly works at his creation, com¬ 
plaining good naturedly that its more difficult to get the president to sit, than 
it is to pass through the eye of a needle .... 



COLLECTOR’S ITEM,.., 

A few copies available 
of 



Story of 1947's Trek Re-enactmeni 

Order Your Copy Now 
Before Supply Is Exhausted 

Mail in $2 check , money order or currency to 


SUP NEWS, P. O. Box 148, Sugar House 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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SUP DIRECTORY 

Herewith is presented something 
new. in the SUP News. The loyal 
folks listed below have given us a 
good beginning. They deserve 
your patronage. Your own listing 
is invited for. coming issues. 


it Abstracts - Title Insurance 

BACKMAN ABSTRACT & TITLE CO. 

515 Zion's Savings Bank Bldg. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

Resident Agents for 

HOME TITLE GUARANTY CO. of New York 


★ Appliances - Hardware 


PEHRSON HARDWARE 
& APPLIANCE CO. 

3 Fine Stores to Serve You1 
Sugar House , Rose Park, Hyland Dr, 
★ 

Paul Pehrson — "The G. E. Man" 


★ Directory - Display 



'Hew World 
of Stcurity 
for Baby 




o.s. 

Pit. OK. 


Safety 

Feed-and'Play 
Table 

Check the many new fea¬ 
ture* Of the New World 
model BABEE-TENDA® 
Safety Table. Raises for 
feeding, lowers for play. 
Modern design. Give baby 
the best. Get FREE foldpr. 
Call or write today. 


NOT SOLD IN STORMS 

L. LeRoy Karren 1230 Charlton Ave. 

Salt Lake City IN 6-7351 


:. ' f{. 


★ Cleaning - Laundry 

★ Marking Devices - Stamps 

ALTA CLEANERS 

1421 East 21st South 

Member, National Institute of Dry Cleaning 

We Clean As They Recommend 

Shirt Laundry 2 Hr. Special Service 

Charles W. Romney, Owner 

SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 

43 West Broadway 

EM 3-3905 

Your "Mark-lt" Place 

Since 1897 


★ Contractors 

★ Men’s Clothing 

W. W. & W. B. GARDNER, Inc. 

Office—Greyhound Terminal Bldg. 

EM 4-0488 

Asphalt Plant — 1650 Beck St. 

EM 4-4024 

W. W. Gardner — Member of 

SUP Salt Lake Luncheon Club 

2124 SOUTH llth EAST 

IN 7-4812 Sugar House 


★ Department Store 

★ Opticians 

KEITH O'BRIEN 

Downtown & Sugar House 

EM 4-1801 HU 4-8521 

Your SUP Friend — 

Leon L. "Hal" Halvorsen 

GARDNER OPTICAL 

United Optical Co., Wholesale 

333 So. Main , Dial EL. 5-8661 

* 

Better Service at Less Cost 

Owned by 3 "Sons" 


★ Home Sites 

★ Roofing 

Mt. Olympus Park 

Sunnyslde Heights 

Bona Vista at Bountiful 

KARL B. HALE 

CR. 7-0707 

” ABOVE EVERYTHING . . . 

A GOOD ROOF " 

LAYTON ROOFING 

732 No. 3rd West EM 3-0377 

Salt Lake City 16, Utah 


★ Insurance 

★ Service Station 

JOEHENRIOD 

Complete Insurance Program 

* 

Life - Accident - Health - Group Plans 

Auto - Fire - Casualty - Bond 

38 Richards St., S. L. C. • EL 5-7583 

HERZOG BROS. 

SERVICE 

Texaco Station 

15th E. & 21st So. 

HU 5*1651 


Make A Better Impression With 

PRINTERS INC. 

2007 McClelland St. 

Dial INgetsoll 6-2333 


★ Insurance 


CLARK INSURANCE AGENCY 
W. G. Clark, P. O. Box 227 

Logan, Utah 

Auto, Fire and Life Insurance 

Phone 1SS4 Aramo Blk, 

Logan, Utah 


★ Sound Service 

POLL & AUSTIN 

"We Can Be Heard " 

Our fine equipment has been 
"on the scene'* at every SUP trek 
llth E. & 17th So. Sugar House IN 7-7965 
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. . . Overcome with happy emotion and recollections of his boyhood. President 
David 0. McKay pays tribute to the vast throng of early Utah pioneers who con¬ 
quered and subdued the arid West and left us, as their descendants, the magnifi¬ 
cent culture and cherished ideals of a great faith. “What a debt we owe our 
parents and our grandparents,” he said, “Oh how prodigal we are of things that 
should be preserved to their memory . . . and for future generations. Authors do 
in books, and artists in pictures what you are doing in reality. I hope that more 
in our towns and in our counties will realize the importance of what you have 
done here. It takes men of vision ... not merely men who are willing to give. 
We have met such a man tonight, I thank you ... I am gratified and deeply 
thrilled . . . These relics will teach'our children. God bless you and may you live 
to realize the fullness of your great vision.” 


(ECONOMIC . . Cont'd from page 12) 

goods will magnify their productive 
power. It requires an organization cap¬ 
able of welding the people into a co¬ 
operative whole and coordinating the 
various phases of their activity. Finally, 
economic progress requires an abun¬ 
dance of those physical resources which 
are indispensable for the type of ad¬ 
vanced economy at which progress 
aims: fertile soil, adequate water, coal 
and iron, and so on. 

Lack Of Physical Resources 

The economic problem which faced 
Brigham Young and his followers in 
1847 and thereafter was essentially one 
of attempting to compensate for the 
lack of abundant physical resources. 
Utah's early settlers and immigrants 
were skilled and industrious; their re¬ 
ligion favored a rational approach to 
economic problems; and the millennial 
fervor in which their church was con¬ 
ceived tapped a wellspring of power and 
energy which was almost without par¬ 
allel in western history. Utah's pio- 
ners were cohesively united and ef¬ 
ficiently organized. 

But the land which had been chosen 
for their Kingdom was hopelessly bar¬ 
ren without the construction of labor¬ 
iously-built irrigation works. And if 
there were minerals, they would have 
to be discovered in a costly program of 
exploration, and their development 
would require expensive improvised 
roadways and processing facilities. Fur¬ 
thermore, their homeland was 1200 
miles from the nearest States-side mar¬ 
ket; freight costs averaged $250 per 
ton. Strong on organization capital, 
Utah's pioneers were short on physical 
capital and the physical capability of 
producing it. They had not settled in 
a lush land, capable of producing an 
easy surplus—capable of responding 
quickly to intelligently applied labor. 
The possibility of economic progress in 
the Great Basin clearly hinged on the 
organization of the inhabitants for labor 
and the contrivance of schemes to in¬ 
crease the productive power of the re¬ 
gion. 

Progress Demands Conservation 
Tangible additions to productive pow¬ 
er are commonly measured by the 
amount of investment or capital for¬ 
mation; the amount of investment is 
equal to the difference between pro¬ 
duction and consumption. Progress, in 
other words, requires saving—the will¬ 
ingness to postpone the consumption of 
part of current production in the ex¬ 
pectation of eventually having a larger 
production from which to meet con¬ 
sumptive needs. If a country has a 
monetary economy, as in the case of 
moderS. Britain and America, what is 
saved will usually take the form of 
money. On the frontier, where cash 
was scarce, saving took the form of de¬ 
voting commodities and labor to the 


production of facilities which could not 
be immediately consumed—the clear¬ 
ing of land, the construction of roads, 
the building of schoolhouses, and the 
inauguration of semi-public enterprises. 
A group may invest in manufacturing 
enterprise by assessing itself commod¬ 
ities and labor which are then used in 
the erection, equipping, and operation 
of a factory. 

Investment “In Kind” 
Cooperative saving and investment 
“in kind,” through the agency of com¬ 
munity institutions, was essentially the 
technique used in pioneer Utah. The 
Great Basin Kingdom was virtually 
without liquid resources—and virtually 
without the possibility of earning liquid 
resources—until after the coming of the 
railroad in 1869. The 20,000 pioneers of 
1847-1852 were driven from their. Nau- 
voo, Illinois homes with such speed that 
few of them were able to salvage any¬ 
thing from the property they left be¬ 
hind. What funds they did possess were 
used, as one would expect, in the pur¬ 
chase of food, livestock, wagons, and 
other equipment on the way to Winter 
Quarters, preparatory to crossing the 
Plains. What little money was brought 
to Utah was immediately sent east for 
the purchase of machinery and supplies 
and for the emigration of their breth¬ 
ren in Europe. As 80,000 or more 
European immigrants joined the first 


settlers during the generation after 
1847, little in the way of tangible wealth 
was added, for most of them had ex¬ 
pended their resources in moving tp 
the Great Basin. 

“Dollar Shortage” 

The financial task of building the 
Kingdom was heightened by a phenom¬ 
enon with which many countries have 
become familiar in these days of mutual 
aid and assistance: the “dollar short- 
tage,” made chronic by a seemingly ir¬ 
reversible unfavorable balance of trade 
with the States. Utahns, as with num¬ 
erous other people engaged in recon¬ 
struction 1 and development, found them¬ 
selves wanting and needing both con¬ 
sumers goods and capital goods from 
the States, and yet unable to produce 
the exports which would pay for them. 
Their production of grain was hardly 
sufficient for their own neeas; the pro¬ 
duction of minerals was not profitable 
until after the coming of the railroad, 
and even then much of the exchange 
earned was expended outside the terri¬ 
tory by non-resident mine-owners and 
merchants. 

While Utah's pioneers might have 
been able to obtain eastern capital by 
borrowing, this procedure was inimical 
to the religious tenets of their faith. 
They had been counselled hot to borrow 
from “outsiders.” They could and did 
(See ECONOMIC, Page 15) 
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President David 0. McKay’s honorary certificate: “The National Society of The 
Sons of Utah Pioneers confers upon David 0. McKay Honorary Life Membership 
in the Society with all the rights, privileges and honors thereunto appertaining, 
in recognition of his great service to his fellow-men in the advancement of knowl¬ 
edge and the field of education, and in deep appreciation of his leadership in pre¬ 
serving and furthering the ideals of our pioneer parents. Salt Lake City, Utah, 
October 12, 1955. Horace A. Sorensen,President. (Seal)”. 



obtain venture capital from their own 
members in England and elsewhere, but 
such assistance was to be of minor im¬ 
portance in the gigantic task of making 
the deseret blossom. The primary finan¬ 
cial problem of Utah’s pioneer leaders, 
then, was the mobilization of resources 
for internal and external disbursement. 

3-Approach Solution 

The solution of the pioneers to the fi¬ 
nancial problem involved in building the 
Kingdom took three lines of approach. 
Each of the three will be summarized: 

1. The maintenance of a legal paper 
currency system when necessary to fa¬ 
cilitate and disencumber internal trade 
and exchange. Three types of paper 
currency were placed into circulation 
by pioneer leaders during the 19th cen¬ 
tury for local use. These consisted of 
$10,000 worth of goldbacked treasury 
notes issued in 1849-1850; approximately 
$100,000 worth of Deseret currency, 
backed by livestock, issued during the 
Utah War of 1857-1858; and up to $100,- 
000 worth of tithing scrip issued by 
church tithing offices during the years 
1848 to 1908. 

2. The coinage of gold, when possible, 
for use in external trade. A Church 
Mint was established and approximate¬ 
ly $70,000 in gold pieces were coined 
during the years 1849-1851. These were 
largely used in making purchases in 
the East. Again in 1860, perhaps as 
much as $50,000 in gold coins were mint¬ 
ed for use in making purchases outside 
the territory. 

3. The organization of a community 
receiving and disbursing system to mob- 
olize internal savings “in kind” and car¬ 
ry out the manifold economic activities 


which would not automatically be per¬ 
formed by private enterprise. This 
was, of course, the Mormon tithing sys¬ 
tem, with branch houses in every set¬ 
tlement in the Great Basin. Individuals 
brought in their surplus grain, calves, 
eggs, and other products, and the tith¬ 
ing houses used these commodities in 
supoprting laborers engaged in making 
roads, constructing dams, buliding 
school houses and telegraph lines, and 


similar activities. 

With such programs, often brilliant¬ 
ly executed, Utah’s pioneers converted 
a lonely and unwanted desert waste in¬ 
to a prosperous, beautiful, and coopera¬ 
tive Kingdom of God. By solving the 
“dollar shortage” of early Utah, our 
pioneer forefathers managed to build 
a Kingdom without depending upon 
funds borrowed from governments or 
“outside” capitalists. 
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University of Deseret Chapter 
Chartered October 25th 

Coming into the National Society with 
the largest chapter in the history, of 
the twenty-three year old organization, 
the University of Deseret chapter was 
officially chartered at a buffalo-roast 
dinner in the administration building 
of the Pioneer Village the evening of 
October 25. 

President Horace Sorensen bestowed 
the official parchment on which was 
engraved sixty-four names, and remark¬ 
ed that it set an all-time high for char¬ 
ter membership. 



President A. Ray Olpin of the University 
of Utah, delightedly signs charter of 
newly formed University of Deseret chap¬ 
ter, while Dr. Franklin S. Harris, Sr., 
former president of Brigham Young Uni¬ 
versity and Utah State Agricultural Col¬ 
lege prepares. 

An unusual twist to the program was 
a portable KSL mike that was given 
to each charter member while he per¬ 
sonally related the oddest or funniest 
incident he could remember as hav¬ 
ing occurred to his pioneer progenitor. 

Charter members of the chapter are: 
M. Lynn Bennion, Harold W. Bentley, 
Harold R. Bradford, Moroni H. Brown, 
Wayne S. Brown, Anthon S. Cannon, 
Carl J. Christensen, Douglas R. Claw¬ 
son, Francis W. Christiansen. 

Melvin A. Cook, Leland H. Creer, 
Harold H. Cutler, Webster Decker, 
George S. Dibble, Lowell M. Durham, 
Armand J. Eardley, Fredrick R. Evans, 
Henry Eyring, Elden J. Facer, H. Ed¬ 
ward Flanders, Roland W. Funk, Wal¬ 
lace A. Goates, J. Vern Hales. . 

Franklin S. Harris, Sr., Franklin S. 
Harris, Jr., Obed C. Haycock, Paul W. 
Hodsong Mervin B. Hogan, Paul D. Kell¬ 
er, Mack S. Kesler, C. Lowell Lees, 
Leon B. Linford, David Lawrence 
McKay, Sterling M. McMurrin, David 
E. Miller, Elmo R. Morgan. 
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University of Deseret Chapter oh its charter night, October 25th, at Pioneer Village 
after surfeiting on roast buffalo. 1. to r. Front: Douglas Clawson, secretary; David 
E. Miller, vice-president; Webster Decker, president; Franklin S. Harris, Sr.; 
Leland H. Creer, Elmer R. Young. Center: Paul D. Keller, Moroni H. Brown, 
Joseph A. Norton, H. Edward Flanders, William L. Woolf, Wallace A. Goates. 3id 
Row: Paul S. Nicholes, Leon B. Lindford, Mack S. Kessler, Horace A. Sorensen and 
Heber C. Taylor. Rear: Carl J. Christensen and F. W. Christiansen. 



Joseph A. Norton of University of Deseret 
chapter winning charter night prize by 
relating most unique story of why he was 
present. 


Roger H. Nelson, Joseph A. Norton, 
A. M. Okelberry, A. Ray Olpin, Doug¬ 
las H. Pack, Clyde N. Randall, Levi E. 
Reynolds, Reed C. Richardson, David 
A. Shand, M. Neff Smart. 

Horace A. Sorensen, Fayette E. 
Stephens, Bronson F. Stringham, Ches¬ 
ter A. Swinyard, Ewart A. Swinyard, 
Obert C. Tanner, Heber R. Taylor, 
Ralph D. Thompson, William L, Woolf, 
Elmer R. Young, and N. Paul Rasmus¬ 
sen. 


A Tired Woman's Epitaph 

—Quoted before 1850 

Here lies a poor woman who always 
was tired, 

For she lived in a house where help 
wasn't hired; 

Her last words on earth were: “Dear 
friends I am going 

Where washing ain't done, nor sweep¬ 
ing, nor sewing 

And everything there will be just to my 
wishes, 

For where they don’t eat, there's no 
washing dishes; 

I'll be where loud anthems will a ways 
be ringing, 

But having no voice I'll get clear of the 
singing, 

Don't mourn for me now, don't mourn 
for me never, 

For I'm going to do nothing forever and 
ever. 



President Webster Decker receives char¬ 
ter for lusty University of Deseret chap¬ 
ter from national 3rd vice-president, Carl 
J. Christensen at the climax of charter 
night ceremonies, October 25th at Pio¬ 
neer Village. 










